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No Union with Slaveholders! 


i} — 
| THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION IS ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
I AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 


| GP‘ Yes! ir caxnor se penrep—the slaveholding 
| lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
| assent to the Constitution, three special provisions To 
| SECURE THE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 
| staves. The first was the immanity, for twenty years, 
| of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
| THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—an 
|| engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
|) delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
| to the princi les of popular representation, of a repre- 
| ‘sentation for s.aves—for articles of merchandize, under 


‘the name of persons ..... in fact, the oppressor repre- 


senting the oppressed! . . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 


| government of the nation is to establish an artificial 


majority in the slave representation over that of the 


|| free people, in the American Congress ; AND THEREBY 

TO MAKE THE PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION AND PERPET- 
| UATION OF SLAVERY THE VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT 
|| OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT.’— John Quincy ddams., 








—— 
LLOYD GARRISON, Eprror. 
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DEFEGE OF OPPRESSION, 


the Mississipian, Sept. 19. 


aN ABOLITIONIST DETECTED IN OUR 
* pgaLic SCHOOL!—LOOK OUT POR HIM! 
- .since, a vacancy of principal in the 
ff Jackson was supplied by the elec- 
iiee. He was born and edu- 
but had taught school two 
Covington county, in this 
P ly recommended as a teacher. 
- “posited in the post-office a letter, 
ind as good luck would have 
ress, and the Postmaster, in 
was under the necessity of 

irn where to forward it. 
» this duty, he ascertained the fact 
ithe most vile anti-slavery senti- 
vat its author was a rabid abolition- 
ter. by the consent of Smellee himself, 
sas laid before the Board of Trustees, 
Smellee, in the 


Mr P. Sme 


+ Dry Creek, 


sarged him. 

ip his effects, and left the town 

ime. A report was circulated on 
ve duy he left, that be was still in 
ia sharp look out was kept for him 
it. bat no trace of him could be de- 
f interest has been awakened as 
i nts of the letter, we have ob- 
st portion of it which relates to slavery ; 


‘ vert it. Writing to a Northern 
| speaking of a college mate who 
the South, he said 


— ——— talks as if Mississippi is to be his 
Ile appears pleased with all things 
ceepted. In my opinion, he is one 

n (or going t yw who, cradled in the 

ty, to give up their = 
veome the warmest apologists_and ad- 
the cursed system of slavery. For South- 
rn and nurtured in the midst of slavery, 

zht to believe it as right, and to up- 

[ have the deepest sympathy and respect ; 

that Northern man whom education, con- 

and 

‘ wes here and becomes the apologist for, 

s influence in favor of slavery, I have 
inmitigated contempt. It is the basest 
{principle to selfish ends, and proving 

ut which every Northern freeman, 
t know and feel is the vitality of 

—tie safeguard to society—the element 

si prosperity in every institution that 

te and lignify man 

eyes open, and conscience 

y steps upon and crushes be- 
rand helpless masses, that 

ind be a lord of the earth. There are 

y class of Northern men in 

ind they have done more to perpetu- 


ry than Southerners themselves. 


ne he 





! » thus acta with 


f this very 


} 


base wretch pl 


i iy the assassin on 
) supported him—cherishing and propa- 

gating sentiments at war with their rights—fan- 
{ fanaticism while living in the 

njoying her means and hospitality. 

} n was a little too hot a place for 
wid he at once absented himself. We hope 
s will pass him around. 


ren of the pres 
ile is deseribed as a man about twenty-five years of 


, With fair complexion, and black whiskers. 

roper to mention, in view of remarks 

‘ beard on the streets, that none of our cit- 
ned in connection with this subject 


— 


(Miss.) Mere ury, Sept. 16. 


ACCIDENTAL DETECTION OF AN ABOLI- |} 


TIONIST. 


‘c, & Mr. P. Smellee, who has 
zschoolon Dry Creek, in Covington 
) t, was elected Prin- 
Night be- 


tw years pas 
ls in this city. 


r was deposited in our post-office, 
rection whatever. Mr Meek, the 
i ned the letter to ascertain to 


Le was not acquainted with 

ind in the presence of others proceeded 

scertain his wl It was 

» who had been employed to in- 

addr friend in the 

ntuin the most infamous 

Che writer called early yes- 

Ming, a8 soon as apprised of his omis- 
rected it 


Igzestion of 


ereabouts. 


‘ Was found toe 


our energetic postmaster, 
‘ Htained a co ry of the 
material portion of it, and laid it be- 
board of rustees. The Board very pro- 
1s harged Mr. Smellee, and advised him 
’ leave this section of the country. He 
‘stern cars for Brandon, yesterday eve- 
‘ indignation was felt in our commu- 
the matter was divulged. 
llee is about thirty years 
and whiskers, of fair 
“ion, and modest demeanor, and that he hails 
eticut or New York. We deem it our 
make this publication, and to ask our 
press to notice it, that he may be 
Tt he goes in the South. F 


. ’ 
y proper! e 
y periy 

i 





—_— com itn : 
SED YTRODUCTION OF SLAVERY 
INTO ILLINOIS! 
f the Charleston Courier, Sept. 26.] 
7 IARLESTON, (Illinois,) Sept. 16, 1854. 

- rors: Tp behalf of m iny of our best 
*Prising citizens, as well as in my 
OUSht proper to address, through 

‘cation to our Southern friends. 
sded by all parties, that 
gal voters of any State of this 
y time, alter or amend their fun- 
's to admit slave labor, or abolish 





*<pedient. Many of us, who have 

long igh to test the compara- 

"RSS that both »: HS present, are nov 

. an ae penly our full and candix 

! bre ‘Vor of slave labor in all agriculta- 
Hi . 

Ore pron. ry bern and raised in slave States, we 

bere 4 } he ee ige by experience, after residing 

t rar F % ~vely engaged in the most im por- 

w.,'Bdustry from fifteen to twenty-tive 


lave discovered that the novelty of free 
he empty humbug. Practical business 
;“ “hat it would get better as the coun- 

g. .t the reverse is the fact. It is 
+; = to obtain men and women than 


ws They are of much less account 


’ hoe leavoring to learn the sentiments 
oe a \, us sabject, and have been as- 
with what unanimity they express 
I have . 2, os ot the introduction of slave 

conversed with many of our best 


& 


‘elves ip 


farmers, who were raised in the Eastern States, and , 
they will give their hearty co-operation in effecting 
this olject. 
the most sanguine friend could bave anticipated. | 
When the vote was taken before, it was lost by a 
small majority against us, and I am satisfied now 
that a better and more favorable opportunity for 
bringing this question before the people, than the 
present, cannot be expected. 
We must carry this question to the ballot-box, 
and we therefore call on all Southern men, who de- 
sire to locate in the richest and most productive 
State in the Union, to let Kansas and Nebraska 
go—they are not worth an effort—and turn every 
emigrant to Illinois. Send your young men here, 
; Who can remain here and yote. Buy out those who 
jare opposed to our institutions, and let them go to 
[more congenial latitudes. If, by united efforts, we 
ishall be able to carry our points, the Southern peo- 
| ple will then possess the key of the western world, 
| the richest portion of the American continent. With 
| Southern society, Southern institutions and South- 
jern agricultural enterprise, Illinois would become 





the most lovely portion of the earth’s surface. 

I regard it superfluous to present the natural ad- 
vantages that Illinois possesses, and the artificial 
facilities that have been completed and are in the 
Senne of construction. Your intelligent readers 
jare fully aware of the facts connected with her | 
geographical character. It is conceded that she 
embraces a greater amount of rich soil, in propor- 
ltion to her territory, than any State in the Union; 
|with a surface favoring, in a wonderful degree, the 
construction of railroads, with rivers and lakes 
upon her borders of the most superior character, 
jall combining to make her what she is destined to 
be, the brightest star in the American constella- 
ition. We want the Southern people, with their 
hospitality, their open, frank, independent charac- 
iter, their high standard of honor and integrity, | 
their extensive and neat mannér of beautifying a 
country, to make [llinois a home for all who have 
| feelings and sentiments congenial with those of the 
|* true Virginia gentleman of ’76.’ 

With the earnest hope that our Southern friends 
| will aid us, and enable us to effect our object, 
I am yours and theirs, 


DUMAS J. VAN DEREN. | 





} 


| 





——_— i 
| From the Washington Union. 
| | 
| DANGER OP NORTHERN SECESSION. | 
A great deal has been written about the doctrine 
|of secession, and the danger of disunion. Many 
grave apprehensions have been excited by previous 
discussions upon this doctrine. But the most for- 
|midable yet made in favor of the doctrine of dis- 
union is that now progressing in the free States. 
| This project contemplates the combination of the 
people of the North into a great sectional party | 
against the South. To this end, all other questions 
are made to yield. No man is, if possible, to be 
elected to any office who is not the sworn foe of the 
|South, or the bound and covenant advocate of abo- 
\jitionism. It would be madness to attempt to con- 
jceal from ourselves that this organization has not, 
retrograded. Every day convinces us that it is 
on the increase. We are not without a high and 
prayerful hope,—a patriotic confidence growing 
out of a fervent affection for the traditions and | 
realities of the Union,—that the conservative ele- | 
ment is not yet extinct in the Northern States ; | 
but is it not true that traitors, and knaves and hy- 
pocrites, like Greeley, and Sumner, and Gillette— | 
1s it not true that infidel preachers, like Phillips, | 
'eontemners of law, like Beecher, inciters of mob | 
violence, like Parker, are at this moment wielding | 
a fearful influence over the Northern mind? Is it | 
jnot true that the whole whig party of the free) 
| States has been paralyzed and terrified by these in- | 
fluences, till there is scarcely a living soul in that) 
arty that has nerve enough to say that the South | 
jis entitled to any other consideration than that 
| which the conqueror yields to his captive? Is it 
|not true that when a Northern democrat raises his 
voice—aye, when he raises his voice in favor of a 
|beleagured constitution even—he is hunted like a 
| wild beast, his character traduced, his name stain- 
jed with calumny, his very manhood ridiculed and 
denied, until, at last, ambitious and timid men 
seek elevation and power by catering to a sentiment 
which they fear to resist ! 








From the Barre Patriot. 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


On Sunday evening, Wendell Phillips again held 
forth in the true Garrisonian style—dealing largely 
in wholesale denunciation of the clergy and 
churches of the present day, of all the political 
portion, and especially of their leading statesmen. | 

Ve expected, of course, that the old political par- 
ties would receive no quarter, but we were some-| 
what surprised to hear the speaker attack Hon. | 
Charles Sumner with such a vengeance as he did. 
We had not anticipated that Mr. Samner—who 
had taken so firm and bold a position on the slavery 
question—would ‘ come in fora share’ of the gene- 
iral castigation; but so it was. Nor was it suffi-, 
lcient for the speaker's purpose to slander and tra- 
|duce the living. The tombs of the dead, it seems 
to us, should be held sacred in this regard. Bad 
jenough it is, indeed, to slander the living,—but | 
|why, in the name of decency, add cowardice to slan- | 
\der, by dragging from the grave all that remained | 
jof the greatest man our country ever saw, for the 
| purpose of gratifying an insatiable thirst for re- 
|venge and denunciation? Daniel Webster is in 
ithe hands of a God of justice, and will be reward- | 
|ed according to his works: and it seems to us that | 
|the breath of publie speakers might be far more | 
| profitably spent than in slandering him, or any oth- 
ler person who has passed beyond the reach of their 
| venomous tongues. 
| We claim to be just as heartily opposed to the 
lextension and continuation of slavery as Wendell 
| Phillips or William Lloyd Garrison, but we believe | 
jthat more effectual service can be rendered to the | 
jcause of the slave in some other way, than in re- 
|sorting to personal abuse—both of the dead and 
| the living. 

(ig Weare authorised to say, that the statement | 
jof the Patriot concerning Mr. Phillips’s attack upon} 
|Mr. Sumner is a malicious fabrication. 
lof Mr. Sumner in eulogistic terms, and merely said that | 
|he did not fully answer a question put to him by Mr. 
| Benjamin, of Louisiana, in the U. 8. Senate. ]-—Ed. Lid. | 





Mr. P. spoke | 


—_-- 

CLERICAL INPERNALISM. 
| The notorious Parson Brownlow, a clerical roffi- 
jan in the South West, and editor of the Knoxville 
\(Tenn.) Whig, commenting on the recent burning 
jalive of a slave for the murder of his master, gives 
| utterance to the following diabolical sentiment :— 


‘We unbesitatingly affirm that the punishment 
was unequal to the crime. Had we been there, we 
should have taken a part, and even suggested the 
pinching of pieces out of him with red hot pincers 
— the cutting off a limb at a time, and then 


The prospect of success is better than te 


| occupied the pulpit, or desk. 


| once, we were in the thick of it. 


| a good school. 


SELECTIONS. 


DEBATE ON THE CONSTITUTION. 
The following is Frederick Douglass’s account of the 
discussion which took place at the recent meeting of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society at Syracuse, in relation 
to the pro-slavery character of the U.S. Constitution : 


The most striking feafure of the meeting in ques- 
tion was the dialogue, (for such it was,) in the af- 
ternoon, between Gerrit Surtu and Mr. Garrison. 
The scene here will never be forgotten by those who 
were fortunate enough to witness it. The Hall 
was densely thronged—the debate in the morning, 
and the Liberty Party meeting of the previous day, 
had gradually warmed up the heart of Syracuse, 
and brought its people together, to consider that 
most stirring of all questions, the question of hu- 
man liberty. We shall not attempt here any re- 
gees of the short speeches on either side. For an 

our, the scene was unreportable. Mr. Garrison 
Mr. Smrrn sat on 
one of the side benches, near the desk. We hardly 
know how the debate began, but somehow, all at 
Now, Mr. Gar- 
rison, now, Mr. Smith. The discussion was loud, 
and intensely exciting, courteous and gentlemanly, 
both; ,bat terribly pointed in their rejoinders, 
working the friends of their respective opinions up 
almost to the point of a general shout, as one after 
another's blows were taken, and blows were given. 
The bone of contention was still the U.S. Consti- 
tution, and the duty of abolitionists to the slave 
underit. Berrian Green had asked, (after listen- 
ing to Mr. Foss, an agent of the American A. S. 
Society, against the Constitution, against voting, 
and against all political action, as demoralizing, 
and in favor of breaking up the present govern- 
ment,) whether the Society was in favor of any 
civil government? This brought Witiiam Lioyp 
Garrison to his legs, characterising the question 


aa pagers and out of place, giving several rea- | 
| ‘4 
sons 


or not answering it; yet he did, in effect, an- 
swer it, by declaring himself opposed to all gov- 
ernment, except se//-government. There were beau- 
ty, power and sublimity in the avowals of Mr. 
Garrison at this point. He would arm no man 


| with the power to govern—not even a GeEkkiIT 


Smirn. For himself, he wanted no better ruler 
than the grace of God in his own soul. All this 
is mostexcellent in its place ; but, most evidently, 
it was not in point as an argument against civil 
government for humanity at large—humanity with 
its vices, passions, excesses,weaknesses and crimes, 
is not at all to be learned, cared for, provided for, 


| simply by suiting al] human arrangements to the 


individual character and wants of the finely organ- 
ized Wau. Luoyp Garrison. He may not need gov- 
ernment,but immeasurably more wretched would this 
already too wretched world be, were each individ- 
ual man left only to self-government. 

Gerrit Smith thought Mr. Green’s question alto- 
gether in place—and here the conflict, the noise 
of which is still in our ears, began between Mr. 
Garrison and Mr. Smith. ‘The latter gave his view 
of vivil government—its nature and its duties, de- 
nying the alleged distinction which Garrisonians 
set up between political action and moral action. 
The politics of Mr. Smith are the joint products 
of his religion and his morality; and he can no 
more abandon his political duties and responsibili- 
ties than any others whatever. But it was on the 
Constitution where both champions dealt out their 
most pointed arguments, that the scene was most 
interesting—and here, if never before, Mr. Garri- 
son must have felt the weakness of his theory on 
the Constitution. Never was that theory put to 
a more severe test. Byasking Mr. Garrison a few 
pointed and well-considered questions, Mr. Smith 
drove him to the absurd and monstrous doctrine, 
that, in determining the meaning of the Constita- 
tion, we are not to consult its written language, 
but what was the understanding of the parties to 
the Constitution—what they meant and intended, 
as shown by the practice of the government and 
the history of the times in which it was framed. 
Bad as this position is, it is the best on Mr. Gar- 
rison’s side of the question; for there is nothing 
in the Constitution of the United States that sus- 
tains slavery, but much that directly demands its 
overthrow. When Mr. Smith drove Mr. Garrison 
to this position, it was evident that the controver- 
sy was atanend. The whole question was one 
respecting the true meaning of the Constitution ; 
and when it was denied that the Constitution 
should speak for itself, but that in its stead the 


lying tongue of tradition, and the wicked and sel- ; 


fish practices of the government, should speak for 
it, the only question to ask a sane man thereaf- 
ter was simply this, in all the world, for what 
were Constitutions ever written! or of what use 
are written Constitutions ! 

tr Referring to the meeting of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, the Syracuse Chronicle says— 


Mr. W. W. Brown (not Box Brown as is gener- 
ally supposed) has just returned from England, 
whiere E has been a resident for the last five years. 
He went out a fugitive slave ; but his freedom was 

urchased by some friends abroad, and he returns 

is own master. After he had given a history of 
the progress of feeling in favor of freedom in Eu- 
rope, he was asked what was the state of public 
prejudice abroad on the subject of color. The 
question brought out a long istorical statement, 
the effect of which was to show that the prejudice 
which exists here against the black race 13 not on 
account of their color, as is generally supposed, but 
on account of their degradation, as a class, arising 
from the fact that they are an enslaved race. In oth- 
er words, slavery degrades, not only those who are 
enslaved, but the whole race ; and, color being the 
distinguishing badge of the race, the prejudice lies 
against all who have the mark, not because of their 


‘ color, but because their coior shows that they be- 


long to a degraded race. 

Mr. Brown stated that he had two daughters 
who were very desirous to be well educated. In 
this country he had tried, in vain, to get them in 
0 He was everywhere told that they 
could be received only in the schools for colored 
children, which were not of a character to answer 


| their wants. When he was abroad, and found that 
| he could not safely return on account of the pas- 


sage of the Fugitive Slave Law, be sent for his 
family, and, to his surprise, found that the feeling 
against color did not exist in England. His daugh- 
ters were admitted without question to the best 
schools of England, and were readily employed as 
teachers, in which business they were now engaged. 


| One of these, who desired to perfect herself in the 


languages, went to Paris, and was admitted with- 
out question to the best schools of that city ; and 
both were now leading teachers, by the side of na- 
tive born Saxons, with white children of the middle 
classes for their pupils. 2 
We might add to this statement a fact, which 
we have from a lawyer residing on the island of 
Jamaica, that the better class of blacks in that 
island send their sons to Oxford to be educated in 





burning them all in a heap.’ 


the most celebrated University of the world, and 


| that they are received as the sons of other gentle- 
jmen are received, and after completing the college 
| course, study the professions and take their places 
in the courts and in the colonial legislature with 
other educated and intelligent gentlemen. This 
friend said that if he was called on to point out 
some of the most courtly, scholastic, refined, intel- 
|ligent and eloquent men with whom he was ac- 
| quainted, he should be obliged to name two or 
three black men that he met daily in the courts of 
the island that had long been his place of resi- 
dence. 


tg In giving an account of the ‘ Jerry Rescue ’ Cel- 
ebration, the Syracuse Chronicle says— 


Some 3000 persons were present during the day; 
and our slaye-hunting government might read a 
lesson, not only in the great number present, 
but from the deep-seated determination which per- 
vaded the assemblage, and the general sympathy 
for the rescue which was so manifest on every 
hand. It might have seen something of the suc- 
cess of the ‘crushing out’ policy which it has 
adopted, and suspected that its own authority 
would not have met with greater respect than did 
its predecessors, notwithstanding it was ushered 
into existence by an almost unprecedented majority, 
and in spite of its brilliant achievements at Grey- 
town. . 

We were favored with the recitation of a portion 
of a poem, by a colored man, named Rogers, liv- 
ing, we believe, in New Jersey. It contained 
; some capital hits at Stephen A. Douglas, and was 
j received with loud and repeated applause. When 
| Mr. R. took his seat, Mr. Garrison suggested that 
| we put our American Hudibras in competition with 





| the Hudibras of England, and leave the world to | 


| decide which deserves the palm. 

Beriah Green made a most powerfal and Jogical 
argument in favor of the supremacy of God's eter- 
nal laws of order. Slavery was disorder. 

indeed, as Frederick Douglass said, wonderful to 
|see how much light could be thrown on a proposi- 
| tion so plain. 

| The address of Frederick Douglass was an elo- 
| quent and brilliant effort, as those who listened to 
lit can testify. He carried the feelings of the au- 
| dience by his irresistible wit and touching appeals. 
; He took ground against the doctrine of non- 
| resistance. 


It was, |‘ dirty dogs’ in the Parliament of Canada, 


From the Woroester Spy. 
A CANADIAN DOUGHFACE. 


Tt has come to be an article of common belief, 
| that ‘ Commerce has neither heart nor conscience.’ 
The fact seems to receive confirmation from cir- 
cumstances now operating North of the Canadian 
|line. The usuai speech from the throne, lately 
|made to the Canadian Parliament, congratulated 
| the Canadians on the Reciprocity Treaty, now con- 
jsummated between that province and the United 
States; and the answer to the royal speech, o1 
course, reciprocated those congratulatory allu- 
sions. ‘The original answer, however, was couched 
in general terms. It did not propose to do anything 
outside of the treaty, to mark the gratitude of the 
province for the liberality of Uncle Sam in permit- 
ting a free exchange of home commodities. Its 
mover was satisfied with the terms of the bond, 
and did not propose to them anything as a peculiar 
mark of its appreciation of our generosity. A 
Mr. Larwell, M. P. for Kent district, C. W., sup- 
plied the omission, however, by moving 


‘That all the words after the word ‘That,’ in the 
twelfih paragraph, be struck out, and the following 
words inserted in lieu thereof: * This House will glad- 
ly-show a liberal spirit and friendly disposition towards 
the United States, for their generous conduct in legisla- 
ting upon this matter, (Reciprocity;) and that in proof 
of such disposition on their part, the Provincial Legis- 
| lature will hereafter exact from negro emigrants a poll 
| tax equal in amount to that now imposed upon other 
| foreigners—will not incorporate any associations for the 
| special benefit of men of color as a class, and will dis- 
| courage the promotion of any institution, the object 
}and end whereof would be a junction with the Aboli- 


' tionists of the Northern States, to bring about a seve- 


j 


'rance of the American Union.’ 








| So it seems the dough-faces do not all vegetate 
| between Mason and Dixon's and the Canada line. 
| They have at least one genuine specimen of these 
We 

do not know whether the species is peculiar to our 

Anglo-Saxon race or not. It is certain that it pro- 

duces creatures of the kind with great facility, if 
ithe same cause is brought into i ecm namely, 
‘commercial interest. Our dough-faces stand like 
| dumb dogs before the Southern slaveholders, be- 
| cause they are afraid that they would not purchase 
| pork, corn, brogans, and calico, from the North, 


Ile was once a believer in that doc-|for their negroes, if they (the dough-faces) were 


| trine, but got cured of it at the West, where an to be manly and independent in their politics. And 
|anti-slavery meeting was mobbed by a set of ruf-| this Mr. Larwell, M. P., overflowing with grati- 


| fians. 


He dropped the idea on seeing a dear friend | 


| tade to our government, for receiving the privilege 


| assaulted and beaten in a cruel and inhuman man-| of selling their pine logs and ponies to us, proposes 


ner, and taking a club, ‘ went at ‘em’ with all his 


| strength. 


| to eat Southern dirt, by taxing fugitive slaves as 


He produced the identical fetters which | they enter Victoria’s dominions. Mr. Larwell has 
| were on Jerry’s wrists when he was under arrest, | evidently studied the philosophy of United States 


| and, smiting them together, said—* You see it took | politics; he knows that we are governed by an ol- 
| a blow to break those fetters—resolutions and logic | igarchy of slaveholders; and, acting in the light 


‘could not do it. Had you rather that blow were 


of that knowledge, be insults the spirit of free- 


jnot struck, and Jerry wereaslaye?’ (Cries of dom, as it prevails at the North, and bows to the 


'*No!no!’) He made a most powerfal appeal in | spirit of slavery which prevails at the South, be- 


. . ' 
| behalf of resistance to oppression, and undoubtedly 
jearried with him the sympathies of the audience. and power of our government. 


| cause he is well aware that it constitutes the spirit 
We hope the fa- 


| He was replied to by Mr. Garrison, who has long | gitive slaves of Kent district will soon be strong 
been a consistent non-resistant. He took the ground | enough, politically, to reward Mr. Larwell for his 
‘that the true way to overcome evil is to resist it | obsequious scoundrelism. 


twith good. Christ’s example and teachings were | 


jin favor of this position. The world had been 


tar Mr. Larwell’s infamous proposition, we are hap- 


| blessed more by martyrs than in any other way. He | py to state, has been indignantly rejected in the Cana- 


human life. 
Leonard Gibbs, of Washington, was on the pro- 


or, and Mr. Gibbs gave way. 

Mr. Garrison said, that if the place was to be the 
arena of a discussion on non-resistance, he had no 
objection ; but Mr. Douglass had dragged the ques- 
tion in, and if the discussion of it was continued, 
it would be his right to reply. 

Mr. Douglass answered him, and was again re- 
plied to by Mr. Garrison. We were interested in 
the discussion, but thought it in extreme bad 
taste. The people had come together to celebrate 
a victory of right over wrong, of Liberty over Sla- 
yery, and not a discussion on non-resistance. And 
while we admired Mr. Douglass’s wit and elo- 
quence, we thought some of his remarks ungene- 
rous and uncalled for. He asked, for instance, 
how many slaves would be rescued under the in- 
spiration of such a speech as Mr. Garrison had 
just made. We regret this contention among the 
friends of a great common cause. 

Mr. Garrison, Mr. Douglass, and Mr. Smith, are 
all laboring for a great common purpose ; and why 
not allow each to labor according to his own ideas 
of right, without combatting constantly on the 
little matters of difference? The effects of each 
will lead to the same results; all are earnest la- 
borers in a common cause; and all their efforts are 
needed and claimed by the cause they advocate. 


i The following letter was read at the late ‘ Jerry 
Rescue’ Celebration at Syracuse :— 

Brooxtyn, Sept. 23, ’54. 

Dear Sir: I shall not be able to be with you in 
the celebration which you propose for September 
the 30th. I would be, if it were possible. 

In another period, when slavery shall have been 
rolled away, and men have recovered from the in- 
sanity with which it affects all who touch it, or 
apologise for it, such outbursts of popular enthu- 
siam for personal liberty will be remembered with 

onor. 

The dry prudence of souls that regard the pub- 
lic prosperity to lie in its outside peace, and in 
mah a's wealth; the expediency and tergiversa- 
tions of men, from 1850 to 1854, will be, at a day 
not far distant, spoken of as we speak of morals 
jand virtue at the courts of the Charleses.— 
| I rejoiced in the rescue of Jerry at the time that 
|it happened. I have never repented of that joy. 

And ae free to say, that I wish the public sen- 
timent of the masses of men in the North were 
such, that no fugitive from slaver could ever be 
regained. I would have the indignation of the 
public mind against prowling slave-hunters such, 
that they would be met in our highways and streets 
just as a fox would be, sneaking for game; ora 
wolf ravening for prey. 

The men who rescued Jerry are, some of them, 
en acquaintances of mine. In their dying 
hour, I believe this act of generous endeavor for 
the liberty of a poor and despised creature will be 
to them like a solacing angel. . 

lam, respectfully, yours, H.W. BEECHER. 


ta We begin to hope that the dynasty of men- 
stealers and slavery propagandists is coming to an 
end. Still, we are not sanguine as to the final 
success of the present movement. The Constitu- 
tion cannot be amended, and we do not believe that 
there is yet sound principle enongh in the North- 
ern States to take a resolute position against the 
slayeocracy, at the risk of a separation of the 
States ; and yet, we are sure that there is no per- 
manent security for the nation but in one or the 
other of these alternatives. The Constitution 
must be amended—or the North must cast off the 
South—or all must sink together.—Covenanter. 











fone for an address; but Douglass was called | 


| would take a slave from his persecutors without | dian assembly, with entire unanimity. 
bloodshed ; but he believed in the inviolability of! 





NEBRASKA ‘POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY.’ 


The organs of the Adwinistration have a great 
deal to say about ‘ popular sovereignty’ in the 
| territories. ‘ By the Kansas-Nebraska bill,’ say 
| these compact breakers, ‘ the principle is establish- 
ed that the people of the territories may govern 
| themselves, after the same manner as the people 
|of the States.’ And the opponents of the Nebras- 
|ka measure are asked, with an air of triumph, 
|* Are you afraid to trust the people?’ This ques- 
| tion might be pertinent, if the men who ask it had 
jrecognized by that bill the right of the territories 
ito govern themselves. But no such right is se- 
cured or recognized. On the contrary, the entire 
bill is a denial of the right. Let us see what 
this boasted ‘ — sovereignty ’ does do. 

The right of the people to govern themselves 
| would seem to carry the right to choose their own 
|Governor. This the bill denies to the people of 
}Kansas and Nebraska. The Governor of each is 
lappointed by the President, and removable at his 
ah So of the Judges. They are the creatures 
\of the President, appointed by him, and beneng 
their offices during his pleasure. They are denice 
any control over their own Judiciary. All ‘ exec- 
utive power in and over the territory ’ is vested in 
officers appointed by the President.and Senate ; 
and they may obstruct or nullify any action of the 

ople, or grant pardons and reprieves for any of- 
ences against the people. 

The President appoints the Secretary of the Ter- 
ritory,*the Prosecuting Officer of the Territory, the 
Marshal, and every other officer of importance. 
Nothing is left to the people but the choice of a 
territorial Legislature. And this is to be done 
ny when and where the Governor shall appoint, 
and under the supervision of such overseers as he 
shall select. 

The bill prescribes the length of the sessions of 
the people’s Legislature, the qualifications of vot- 
ers, and determines who sball and who shall not 
be eligible to office. 

It limits the legislative power and the power of 
taxation. 

It authorises the Governor to defeat the ‘ popa- 
lar sovereignty ’ of the territory by the veto. 

It establishes disabilities in respect to members 
of the Legislature. 

It prescribes the power and jurisdiction of Jus- 
tices of the Peace, the only judicial officers elect- 
ed by the people, and subjects them to the control 
of the officers appointed over the people, and sub- 
ject to removal esa they disobey the Presi- 
dent. 

And this is ‘ popular sovereignty"! 
the ‘great principle’ for the establishment o 
which it was necessary to repeal a solemn national} 
compact, of thirty-four years’ standing! Not a 
single attribute of sovereignty is there conceded to 
the people in the entire nll. They can, to be sure, 
elect a Legislature ; but under such restrictions as 
ean hardly fail to make it the pliant instrument ot 
the Executive. And then, if tlre people should 
happen to elect an independent Legislature, its ev- 
ery act can be vetoed and made of no effect by the 
Governor and Judges, who are the tools of the 
President. 

What, then, are the people allowed to do? 
What is the ‘sacred right of popular sovereignty ’ 
secured by that bill? Nothing but raz ricuT To 
ESTABLISH SLAVERY. There is no other ‘ principle 
in the bill, to distinguish it from every other ter- 
ritorial bill passed since the first organization of a 
territory. We challenge the most ingenious ané 
zealous stickler for the repeal of the Missour) 
Compromise t point out a single new feature it 
the Nebraska bill, except this one, authorizing on 


portion of the people to oppress and enslave the 
other. I¢ is not Micon litdagiendent Democrat. 


This is 


‘ 





From the New Orleans Picayune, Sept 12. 
A WOMAN, APPARENTLY WHITE, sUR- 
RENDERED TO SLAVERY. 


Fovrru Disrerer Covrr.—A rather singular case 

came before this court yesterday. Some days since, 
& woman named Pelasgie was arrested as a fugitive 
slave, who had lived for more than twelve years in 
this city as a free woman. She was so nearly 
white that few could detect any traces of her African 
descent. She was arrested at the instance of a man 
named Raby, who claimed her as belonging to an 
estate of which he is heir at law. She was con- 
veyed to the first district guard-house for safe-keep- 
ing, and while there she stated to Acting Recorder 
Filleul that she was free, had never belonged to 
Raby, and had been in the full and unquestioned 
enjoyment of her freedom in this city for the above 
mentioned period, She also stated that she had a 
thouse well furnished, which she was in the habit 
of letting out in rooms. About this time, a lawyer 
appeared before the Recorder, and stated that the 
woman was horn in slavery, and now belonged to a 
man in Mississippi. 
He produced a bill of sale, which corroborated his 
assertion, and which stated that in a certain num- 
ber of years, she was to be set free. This being a 
sort of triangular fight, the woman, Raby and the 
lawyer forming the corners, the Recorder found 
himself at a loss what to do, and as Raby pressed 
his claim, the Recorder advised him to apply to one 
of the district courts. Accordingly he applied to 
the Fourth District Court, and took a rule on Act- 
ing Recorder Filleul, to show cause why a manda- 
mus should not be issued, compelling him to deliv- 
er up the woman, Mr. Filleul appeared before the 
court, and stated the circumstances mentioned.— 
Judge Reynolds decided, however, that Raby was 
the owner of {he woman, and ordered the rule to 
be made absolute, and a writ of mandamus to be 
issued on Acting Recorder Filleul for the surrender 
of the slave. The issuing of the writ, however, 
was rendered unnecessary, by the declaration of 
Mr.Filleul that the order of the court was sufficient, 
and that he would at once order the woman’s re- 
lease. Time, however, has been given to her to 
prove her freedom, and also to te Into to prove 
the validity of the bill of sale. 


J. R. GIDDINGS IN ILLINOIS. 


J. R. Groprnes has visited Chicago, and address- 
ed the people since Mr. Douglas’s discomfiture in 
that city. He met a reception quite different from 
that which greeted tke senator. This contrast is 
the more marked, inasmuch as Chicago has always 
been overwhelmingly Democratic. 

The Tribune of that city says : 





Not the slightest disturbance oocurred during 
his speech, which lasted nearly two hours, and it 
was easy to see to which side of the great question 
he was discussing the people leaned. He showed 
plainly and forcibly the utter fallacy of the great 
oints which Douglas makes in his defence of his 
Nebraska Bill, and carried with him, in his defence 
and elucidation of the great truth, that ‘al/ men 
are created frét and equal, endowed with the right 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, and 
that Governments are instituted among men to se- 
cure those ends,’ the hearts of all his hearers. 
There can be no mistake now about the senti- 
ment of the people of Chicago. The meeting of 
Friday night and that of last night ‘ showed it up.’ 
The people, at the close of the speech, accompa- 
nied Mr. Giddings to his hotel, giving him threo 
cheers, and also three groans for Douglas. When 
‘the party’ arrived at the Lake House, the crowd 
was dense ; all the city seemed to have poured out. 
Another speech was called for, and Mr. Giddings 
made another, the ‘ great audience’ cheering him 
with a will. In closing, Mr. Giddings complimen- 
ted Chicago. Says the Tribune: 


He complimented our city on its position, its ex- 
tent, its resources and its wealth, and its unexam- 
led growth since the time, 17 years ago, when he 
rst visited it. Hesaid that Chicago was an honor 
to her citizens, and her citizens an honor to her. 
He then returned thanks to the assemblage for their 
unexpected courtesy, and prepared to retire. Be- 
fore doing so, however, he was greeted with nine 
enthusiastic cheers, accompanied by waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs. 

The crowd then retired, after having given three 
cheers for ‘ Principles, not men,’ three cheers for 
the ‘ Chicago Trijune,’ and three groans for ‘ Ste- 
phen A. Douglas, the Benedict Arnold of 1854.’ 





PATENT DEMOCRACY. 
ta The Columbus (Ga.) Journal says : 


We Most nave Nortuern Anus. If they will 
enlist under our banner, we will not inquire into 
their antecedents, nor question their motives. If 
they desire the spoils, let them strip the dead. 
They necessarily march in the van, and this is 
guarantee enough of their fidelity. But where are 
these allies? They are the Democracy who stood by 
the Nebraska Bill! With their aid the South is cer- 
tain of victory! Will the Whigs of the South tell 
us why they will not coalesce with them? 


The N. H. Palladium replies : 


*O, all ye doughfaces, read this, and hide your 
heads if you have any shame! Your help is im- 
plored by men who tell you before the world, that 

ou can be bought for less than the price of a slave! 

hey tell you that the spoils of office can lure you 
away from the cause of freedom and State entopen- 
dence, to the cause of men-selling, woman-whip- 
ping, slave-breeding, and all the brutalities and 
sensualities of the God-abhorred institution of hu- 
man slavery. They tell you that you may wander 
over the field of contest, and like the vultures, tur- 
key buzzards, hyenas, and other carrion birds and 
beasts, may ‘stair tur peap!’ Delectable em- 

loyment! Alluring promise! Glorious prospect! 

hink of your chances—Toucey ! — Ingersoll !— 
Douglas!—and Pierce!’ 





— 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE CLAUSE IN THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


‘The Nebraska fraud is not tuat burden on which I 
intend now to speak. There is one nearer home, more 
immediately present, and more insupportable. Of what 
that burden is, I shall speak woe « The obligation 
incumbent upon the free States to deliver up fugitive 
slaves is that burden ; and it must be obliterated from 
that Constitution at every huzard,’ 


This is the gist of a speech delivered in the 
Whig Convention of Massachusetts by the aged 
and eminent Josiah Quiney. And to this, the 
anti-slavery mind of the country is coming— 
must come. Gerrit Smith and others, civilicas 
and ecclesiastics, may attempt to get rid of it by 
explanations and wire-drawn argumentation ; but, 
after all, there is no other remedy but an expur- 
gation of the Constitution: for ‘here slavery 155 
and while there, it will be the fruitfal souree of 
contentions, and jealousies, and evil works.—(%e- 
enanter. 
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